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THE RECENT ELECTIONS AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 



BY IDA HUSTED HAKPEE 



When four States conferred the complete franchise on 
women between 1890 and 1896 — Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho — the opponents became alarmed and for the next 
fourteen years in only three States — South Dakota, Oregon, 
and Washington — could Legislatures be persuaded to sub- 
mit the question to the voters, and in all it was defeated. 
The country politically was entirely under the domination 
of forces hostile to reforms of all kinds, as Congress and 
Legislatures were largely controlled by three powers work- 
ing in unison — the " trusts," the liquor interests, and the 
party " machines." Five or six years ago the more pro- 
gressive elements among legislators and the people at large 
reached the limit of endurance and an insurgent movement 
began to develop. One of its earliest expressions was the 
initiative and referendum law, transferring a part of the 
authority of the Legislature to the voters, and its effect on 
Congress was seen in the elimination to a great degree of 
the reactionary powers that so long had dominated that 
body. 

Among the first fruits of this improved condition was the 
revival of interest in woman suffrage, and the submission 
of a constitutional amendment in the State of Washington 
in 1910, its adoption by every county, and the vote in Seattle 
of three to one were the direct result of this new insurgent 
spirit in politics. This was equally true of California in 
1911, the Legislature which submitted it being composed of 
these progressive elements, and the strenuously fought-for 
victory was due to this spirit in the leaders and the majority 
of the electors. They had taken their stand on high ground 
and believed they could not hold it without the political help 
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of women. Suffragists in various parts of the country took 
courage from the situation which enabled them in 1912 to 
carry their case to the voters in six States — Ohio by action 
of a constitutional convention; Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Kansas by that of Legislatures. In Oregon and Arizona the 
Legislatures, knowing it would be successful, refused to sub- 
mit an amendment, and the women, turning to the initiative 
and referendum law, secured the necessary number of peti- 
tions. How little the Legislatures represented the people 
was shown at the election, when the amendment was carried 
in every county in Arizona and received a majority of 4,500 
in Oregon. It was adopted in Kansas by over 16,000 votes, 
carrying 74 out of 104 counties, and Topeka, Wichita, and 
Kansas City. 

In Ohio and Wisconsin it was overwhelmingly defeated 
by a combination of opposing forces against which no 
amendment for any purpose could have succeeded, but in 
Ohio it received about a quarter of a million votes, the 
largest number ever recorded in any State for woman suf- 
frage. In Michigan it was supposed for several weeks to 
have been carried, and then was declared lost by a few hun- 
dred votes. The Legislature submitted it again and in the 
spring of 1913 it was defeated by a big majority which the 
suffragists have never been able to understand. That year 
the new Legislature of Alaska Territory conferred the full 
franchise on women, which Congress had given it power to 
do. The Legislature of Illinois, by a provision of its con- 
stitution, gave to women a vote on all measures submitted 
to the electors and for all offices not provided for in that 
instrument. These comprised Presidential electors; all 
municipal, village, and township officers except police magis- 
trates, and included judges and clerks of city courts ; county 
collector and surveyor; members of county boards of as- 
sessors and of review and the State board of equalization ; 
clerk of the appellate court and sanitary district trustees. 

The end of 1913 found women fully enfranchised in nine 
States and one Territory, and with a large measure of suf- 
frage in Illinois. Favorable public sentiment had vastly in- 
creased; the movement had spread over the country until 
every State had its organizations; hundreds of thousands 
of people had signed petitions and membership cards ; asso- 
ciations representing many millions of members had official- 
ly indorsed it; thousands of women were actively work- 
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ing for the suffrage where there had been ten a few years 
before ; it had, in fact, become a national issue. Experienced 
leaders, who know the cost of a campaign in time, strength, 
and money, were almost appalled at the beginning of 1914, 
when they faced the prospect of campaigns in seven States 
— Nevada, Montana, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Ohio. In the first four the question of sub- 
mission had passed both branches of the Legislature by 
large majorities; in Nevada it had been adopted by two 
Legislatures. That of Nebraska had for years refused to 
submit it; it had not been considered worth while even to 
ask that of Ohio; in Missouri it passed both Houses by a 
large vote, but as soon as the members heard from St. Louis 
they reconsidered and defeated it. In those three States, 
therefore, the women were obliged to resort to initiative pe- 
titions in order to get their case before the electors, who 
alone could decide it. 

It is not an easy or a pleasant task for women to tramp 
over a State in the winter and early spring, interviewing 
men of all classes and conditions, and asking a favor of them 
— voting by comparison would be a very private and ex- 
clusive function. In Missouri the initiative law forbids any 
paid canvassers, and the work here, as in all the States, was 
a labor of love by mothers, grandmothers, college girls, and 
self-supporting women. Thousands more than the required 
23,000 names of voters were presented to the Secretary of 
State in the presence of the Governor. It is especially diffi- 
cult to secure petitions under the initiative law of Nebraska, 
but the women collected 36,000 names, many more than were 
needed. In Ohio 104,000 were required, representing at 
least one-half the counties ; they obtained 131,300, represent- 
ing every county. In these three States all of this work and 
all that followed in the succeeding strenuous months will 
have to be done again. 

At the time of writing the official returns of the vote on 
the suffrage amendment have not been received from any 
State, but it is known that it was carried in only two — Ne- 
vada and Montana — in the latter it is believed by over 4,000, 
in the former by a safe majority. In each of the seven 
States their own women made a splendid campaign and ex- 
pected to win, but national leaders of experience hardly 
hoped to carry more than three, and when the full strength 
of the opposition was shown toward the close they would 
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not have been surprised if all had been lost. A superficial 
observer going through those States during the summer and 
autumn months would have felt sure that the amendment 
would succeed. Practically all organizations of men and 
women declared for it with great enthusiasm, the Federations 
of Labor, Grand Army of the Republic, Teachers' Associa- 
tions, Granges and Farmers' Alliances, the Progressive, 
Socialist, and Prohibition parties, and in some States the 
Democratic and Republican ; religious bodies of all denomi- 
nations. In every possible way that women themselves 
could speak they gave official indorsement through the 
Federations of Clubs, Woman's Relief Corps, College 
Women's Clubs, Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Councils of Women, Colored Women's Association, 
Women's Trade Unions, Graduate Nurses' Association, and 
many other organizations. In not one State had the men 
any ground for saying, " The women do not want it." In 
some counties from eighty to eighty-five per cent, of them 
signed petitions for it; in Ohio more than half a million 
women asked for it. There were parades of from 5,000 to 
7,000 women in various cities, with hundreds of thousands 
of cheering spectators. 

Halls were not large enough to hold the audiences. Men 
would leave their own political street meetings and flock to 
those of the suffragists. Public men seemed to have no fear, 
and United States Senators, Governors, Mayors, and other 
officials spoke at the suffrage meetings and banquets. Secre- 
tary of State Bryan and other prominent men made elo- 
quent suffrage speeches in Nebraska. Speaker Champ 
Clark championed it in Missouri. The rules of the Mer- 
chant's Exchange in St. Louis were suspended in order that 
Miss Jane Addams might make a suffrage speech there, and 
the City Club of business men gave a luncheon for Dr. Anna 
Shaw, president of the National Suffrage Association, while 
at the big Democratic rally in Joplin addressed by Mr. 
Bryan the county committee voted unanimously to grant 
a suffrage speaker ten minutes of the time. And yet Ne- 
braska and Missouri gave large majorities against the 
amendment ! 

In each of the seven States the suffragists made a clean, 
dignified, honest, and honorable campaign, with no hint of 
intrigue or bargaining, and it is not likely that their worst 
enemies would make such a charge against them. In Ne- 
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vada their campaign lasted three years ; in the other States 
from one to two years : and almost universally they worked 
without financial recompense. They earned a large part of 
the campaign expenses by suppers, fairs, lectures, selling pa- 
pers, and various devices. At least ninety-nine hundredths 
of their funds were contributed by women. No man in the 
United States has lifted a finger to earn the franchise for 
himself. It may be said that his ancestors did, but they 
earned it for their women descendants as well. If the men 
of this country had a correct sense of responsibility and 
moral obligation they would relieve women at once and for 
ever of all further effort to obtain the franchise and take 
the burden entirely on themselves. 

After there were enough returns from the recent elec- 
tions to show defeat in five States newspaper editorials in 
all parts of the country urged the women not to be tempted 
into any form of " militantism " and to remember that the 
suffrage must be won by education and enlightenment. The 
reader would suppose that was the way men had won their 
suffrage — the negroes and the Indians, for instance, or, to 
take a more recent case, the Filipinos and the Porto-Ricans ! 
The amendment was not defeated in any of those five States 
because the men lacked education and enlightenment on the 
question — far from it. Women have conducted between 
thirty and forty of these State campaigns, have given to 
them their very hearts' blood for three generations; they 
expect to struggle through many more and not take up the 
torch or the hatchet, but they do intend by legitimate means 
to make life miserable for members of Congress until they 
obtain the submission of a national amendment which will 
relieve them from the most cruel and unequal contest that 
ever was waged. There are arrayed against woman suf- 
frage all the reactionary and vicious forces in the country, 
all of them enfranchised and unlimited as to finances. It is 
the only reform movement in existence whose strongest sup- 
porters cannot cast a vote in its favor, and the only one that 
could ever make a gain with this handicap and the opposi- 
tion of the still controlling forces in American politics. 

The employers of labor are determined that no more po- 
litical power shall be placed in the hands of working people ; 
those corporations that thrive by corrupting legislative 
bodies are exceedingly adverse to a new class of voters ; the 
party " machines " dread nothing so much as an electorate 
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of women, and more aggressive, determined, and dangerous 
than all of these combined are the liquor interests with their 
endless ramifications extending to the remotest corners, 
touching innumerable kinds of legitimate business, and di- 
rectly connected with every form of vice that demoralizes 
society. These interests never faced such an avalanche of 
hostile public sentiment as at the present time, which is find- 
ing expression in the Legislatures and at the polls, and is 
nearer than ever before to the doors of Congress, and they 
believe that if women were a factor in politics the opposi- 
tion would be a hundredfold strengthened. They always 
have been the deadly secret foe of woman suffrage, but this 
year in the campaign States they fought it openly in the 
newspapers, on the bill-boards, in street-car placards, and 
with all the vast resources at their command. This alone 
would have been sufficient to defeat it, but their efforts were 
supplemented by a very large class of men who are not con- 
nected with them, but fear that women as voters would 
secure " blue laws " of various kinds to interfere with their 
liberties. Women have not brought about drastic legisla- 
tion where they have the ballot, but they have done enough 
cleaning up to make some men apprehensive. 

The leaders of the woman-suffrage movement have always 
tried to keep it entirely separate from that for prohibition, 
and in order to prove that the two were not identical they 
have pointed to the fact that no State where women were en- 
franchised had adopted prohibition. At the recent election 
prohibition amendments were submitted in six States and 
carried by large majorities in four, in all of which women 
vote — Washington, Oregon, Colorado, and Arizona. The 
one in California probably would have been adopted had it 
not been so radical that even the clergymen advised voting 
against it. Ohio snowed it under along with woman suf- 
frage. This was the only State where both amendments 
were pending, and it proved what has often been demon- 
strated, that not all men who are for temperance measures 
are for woman suffrage. Doubtless without the desire of 
the advocates of either measure the two will henceforth run 
closely together, and some votes will thus be alienated from 
the one for suffrage, but the hostility of the liquor interests 
could not be any more intensified even if they were one and 
the same. 

This new complication threatens to array against woman 
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suffrage one class of its strongest supporters, as various 
labor organizations are taking strong ground against prohi- 
bition ; and yet it is said the amendment was carried in Mon- 
tana partly as a protest of the working people against the 
absolute domination of the liquor interests over all legisla- 
tion. These interests fought it in Nevada as tenaciously as 
they would in New York, but with a predominance of 200 
men of voting age to 100 women the men decided to take the 
chance. There is no State that will profit more in propor- 
tion, as, while there are 40,000 men over twenty-one and only 
18,000 women, fully half of the men are transient and " float- 
ing," not staying in the State or in one place long enough to 
vote, while the women are permanent and for the most part 
wives and mothers deeply interested in the welfare of their 
community. 

The winning of these two States extends woman suffrage 
over one-third of the area of the country and excludes the 
western section from further contest. It also adds four 
United States Senators to those who will vote for a national 
suffrage amendment. The work of a campaign is not lost, as 
people generally stay " converted " and the women learn a 
great deal by experience. Doubtless all the defeated States 
will at once begin to prepare for another campaign, and to 
these will be added several more within the next year. 
Resolutions for submitting amendments to the voters 
have passed one Legislature in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Iowa, and will be acted 
on by a second this coming winter, while in many States it 
has to pass only one. The reactionary tendencies of the 
recent election indicate the elimination of a third party 
strong enough to hold the balance of power against the two 
old parties, which would be detrimental to the success of 
woman suffrage, but it is now a live political issue and such 
it will remain as long as any State in the Union refuses to 
enfranchise its women. 

Ida Husted Habpeb. 



